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Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air, 
Which dwells with all things fair, 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. | a 


Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 


Its fragrant lamps, and turns 


Into a royal court with green festoons 


The banks of dark lagoons. 


Tn the deep heart of every forest tree 
The blood is all aglee, ie 
And there’s a look about the leafless bow 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


—TIMROD. 
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| THE KEYSTONE. 


The Mower. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR That will Kill all the Weeds in your Lawns. 


WAL TE. R Baker’s 2. If you keep the weeds cut so they do not go to 


seed, and cut your grass without breaking the small 


Br eakf aS f C ocoa i feeders of roots, the grass will become thick and 


ie. weeds will disappear. The —" will do it. 


The FINEST COCOA Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
in the World 


GOSTS LESS THAN | 
ONE CENT a Cup | e 


ee 


FORTY HIGHEST 
AWARDS in Europe 
and America 


Walter Baker &Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 


Three Papers, One Year Each, only 50c. 


WEEKLY TIMES, Richmond, Va.— _ NORRISTOWN, PA 
and includes New York FRANK Q. O’NEILL. JOHN J. O’Con NELL, 
THE FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. President. <3 | Cashier. 
ASUS SENDAY THE HIBERNIA TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Address THE TIMES, Richmond, Ve. 42 BROAD STREET. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
. WE WANT YOUR ACOOUNT. 
THE METZ ORCHESTRA: 
FOR RECEPTIONS, DANCES, BANQUETS, ETC. MISS. E. LEONHARDT, 


EVENING DRESS OR MILITARY UNIFORM., 
Can furnish any Combination of Instruments. 
Bell Phone Nos. 1544 and 6011. 
CARL H. METZ, 30 Alexander Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 


Embroidery tore, 
205 King Street, - Charleston, S.C. 


The Sweetest Children’ s Wear THE KERRISON DRY GOODS CO. 
‘Retailers of 
.WASH KILT SUITS, 
WASH SAILOR SUITS, and Pomestic Dry Goods 
PIQUE SAILOR SUITS, 80 AND 82 HASELL STREET. 
PIQUE HATS AND CAPS, _ (Oné Door East King Street.) — Charleston, $. 6. 
WHITE AND FANCY BLOUSES, — Ladies Cloak and Suit Department Second Floor. 
“WOOLEN AND WASH PANTS, 
LADIES’ FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTERS, BARBO'T’S 
————eeee CORN CURE, TOOTHACHE DROPS, COUGH SYRUP, EMUL- 
STYLES Up-to-Date, To be had at. SURE CURES! RELIABLE! 
PRESCRIPTIONS COMPOUNDED BY REGISTERED GRADUATES 
Hirsch-Isr ael Com pany. OF PHARMACY. 
PHONE: 429. __,54 BROAD STREET. 
TORN MCALISTES, WILLIAM'S SHOES 
Us ERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER, ARE RECOGNIZED AS THE HIGHEST ART OF SHOEMAKING. 
157 MEETING STREET, | 323 KING STREET. 


CAEL 346 LIVERY STABLE, 155 Meeting St. CHARLESTON 
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‘THE KEYSTONE. 3 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
50 Cents per Year. Single Copies Five Cents. 


Address all Communications to MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, 31 Meeting 
Street, Charleston, S.C. Advertising rates on application. 


MARCH. 
The Flower. Violet. 


, HE South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs will meet 
in annual Convention in Columbia the 21st-24th April. 
The date was changed by the Committee, because the 


the Spartanburg Music Festival. 


AUGHTERS of the Confederacy are requested to read the 
- items in this month’s ‘‘Keystone” in regard to the Con- 


| federate Bazaar which opens in Richmond on the evening 
of April 15th. 

HE specimens of hand loom weaving exhibited at the Charles- 
ton City Federation meeting had been secured through the 
appeal made in the January “‘Keystone.” For information 


of Spartinburg, who sent to “‘The Keystone” office the address 
of Miss Lucinda Ravan, of Tryon, N. C., the owner and maker 
of the samples. ‘The interest shown in these specimens will 
arouse the Club-women to further investigation in regard to the 
revival of this handicraft in our own State. , 


and comments on the effects of the higher education on 

-- woman as a wife and a mother. It is quite refreshing to 

be able to read parallel statistics in regard to her brother man 

at Harvard and Yale, and in comparison one finds that really 

after all the higher education produces practically the same 
result in the cases of both men and women. ‘ 

Fresident Eliot in his annual report has compiled such 
statistics for Harvard, and the statistics from Yale tally pretty 
evenly with the Massachusetts University. 

The Yale Alumni records show that the graduates of the 
University average just about two children to a family; that 
from a fifth to a third of the entire number of graduates remain 
bachelors. The statistics cover the period fram 1861 to the 
present day. From which figures one might draw the conclu- 
sion that educated people the world over, be they men or 
women, have very much the same habits, characteristics and 
tastes. 


N considering the question of educational opportunities in va- 

| rious States it is interesting to note the proportion of adult 
tnale population and school population in certain States. 
The following statistics are based on the supposition that the 


fr aniooan to time one reads in the daily press statistics 


male population are the natural wealth-producers and taxpayers, _ 


and that the school population includes children from six to 
twenty years. In South Carolina there are 51 adult males to 100 
children; in Mississippi, 55; North Carolina, 55; Massachusetts, 
108; Connecticut, 100; Ohio, 81; New York, 102; Michigan, 91; 
California, 129; Montana, 185;. It will be noticed that South 
Carolina bears the heaviest burden with 51 men, while Montana 
carries the lightest load with 155. As the Southern States have 
a large negro population it will easily be seen what a large pro- 
_ p -rtion of responsibility naturally falls to the white men of those 
communities. ‘These statistics have been based on returns from 
the United States census. — 


a es Georgia Féderation of Women’s Clubs has received from 


the Massichusetts Federation $1,000, to be used by the 

Georgia Fed: ration in maintaining a Mpdel School in Bar- 
ton County from February lst to May 31st, thus enabling the 
children of that county to secure four months of industrial train- 
ing in addition to their other studies. Georgia women have 
worked in their various organizations faithfully for the develop- 
‘ment of educational opportunities in their State. 


time first chosen, the 28th of April, was found to conflict with 


in regard to this work thanks are due to Mrs. A. B. Mulligan, 


new luncheon room for women has been opened by the 
BR Woman’s Home Club on West 34th street in New York 
City. No dish costs more than five cents; and bread, 
butter and some sauces are but one cent apiece. It was opened 
in December and has a seating capacity for 800 guests, while 
the floor above is used as a rest. room with writing material 
and toilet conveniences. Admission to this room is five cents 
for strangors and twenty-five cents per month for club mem 


bers. Lunch is the only mcal served at this club, and the 


menu is varied daily, always serving three kinds of meats, 


three vegetables, besides potatoes, two salads, preserves, cakes 
and pies. The patrons serve themselves to plates.and nap- 
kins, and are served to the food from a lunch counter, where 
everything is kept hot and im good~ condition. The only ser- 
vice rendered is the removal of the soiled dishes. This -move- 
ment for providing good, cheap food for working women was 
inaugurated by Mrs. Kathrine Prindleville, a Western woman 
who has modelled her eating house on the Noonday Rest Club 
of Chicago. | 

It is generally conceded that such enterprises prove suc- 
cessful in any city of fifty thousand or more inhabitants, and 
New Yorkers are looking forward to several branch houses be- 
ing opened in other parts of their city. 

T is interesting to those of us who have been occupied in de- 

| veloping Women’s organizations to note that Mrs. Mary An- 

derson Orton recently read an address before the Ohio State — 
Conference of the D. A. R. in which she calls attention to the 
fact that the D. A. R. do not recognize the State in their organ- 
ization. This questien of the recognition of the State as a fac- 
tor in the perfection of asystem of organization is a very vital 
and suggestive one. 


‘“TTHE KEYSTONE” notes with interest occasional notices in 
regard to the Ladies’ Improvement Society, of Florence, 


- 3. C. We would like to be put in communication with 
some of the ladies interested in the work with the hope that we 
might learn more of its scope and achievement. | 


OMAN EXCHANGES are always interesting to the 
W average woman, and the Exchange in New York City 
furnishes a fair example of one after twenty-five years 
of existence. Mrs. Wm. G. Choate, its President, has suecess- 
fully administered its affairs for many years, and while occu- 
pying two storics and a basement af Madison Avenue and 43d 
Street, it hopes in the near future to acquire a building of its 
own. The sales accomplished by thé Exchange this past year 
amounted to eighty thousand dollars, and the employment — 
bureau furnished workers for all aes of odd jobs. | 
Charleston, 8S, C., has a well equipped and most success- 
fully managed Exchange, whose achievements are such as to 
encourage any women contemplating launching a similar 
undertaking in their respective communities. 


N CRTH CAROLINA has had introduced into her Legislature 


this session a bill to establish the North Carolina Histori- 

cal Commission. Mississippi already has such a Commis- 

sion in practical operation. | 
HE MISSISSIPP! HISTORICAL SOCIETY, through its 
| Secretary, Dr. F. L. Riley, announces that it will hold 
its fifth annual meeting in Yazoo City the latter part of 
April. One-half the meetings of this Society are held at the 
Capital of the State, the other half at various places of histori- 
cal interest in the State. This appears to be a good suggestion 
for similar organizations, as it has proven a satisfactory 
arrangement for the Mississippi Society. | 3 


NNOUNCEMENT is made at the Northwestern University — 
Settlement, at Evanston, ‘Ill., of the organization of what 
will be known as the Arts and Crafts Department. A 
friend of the settlement has bree | made possible one class each 
in glazing, woodwork, drawing,: basket: weaving and heavy basket 
wollen Harry T. Lea is incharge of the department, to which 
it is hoped to add ‘clasaes-im-pettery; irom forging, brass and cop- 
per working, weaving and more wood working.—Lzchange. 
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4 ‘THE KEYSTONE... 


SOUTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Animis opibusque parati.”’ 


- ‘This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. 


| List of Officers. 
President—Mrs. Martha Orr Patterson, Greenville, 8S, C. 
First Vice-President—Mrs, L. J. Blake, Spartanburg, S. C, 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. T. C. Duncan, Union, S. C. 

' Recording Secretary—Mrs. C. C. Featherstone, Laurens, 8. C. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Daisy P. Smith, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Treasurer—Mrs. R. D. Wright, Newberry,S.C. 
Auditor—Mrs. L. D. Childs, Columbia, 8. C. 


fies Executive Committee of the South Carolina Federation 


of Womens’ Clubs met in Greenville with six of the seven. 


‘members present: Mesdames Patterson, President; L. 
Vice-President; Featherstone, Recording Secretary; 
Wright, Treasurer; Miss Daisy Smith, Corresponding Secretary 
and Mrs. L. O. Childs, Auditor; leaving Mrs. T. C. Duncan, of 
Union the only absent member. | 

' We met at the home of Mrs. Patterson at 11 A. M., and con- 
tinued until 1.30 P. M. We discussed many interesting sub- 
jects and all were deeply interested in the work of the Federa- 
tion. A program has been planned for each day and session by 
the Board subject to change of course. 
vite Mrs. Diemies Denison, President of the General Fed- 
eration to be present at the Convention to make an addresza.. 


~ In case she cannot come some other member of the General Board 
- will be invited. The Board wishes to emphasize the subject of 


Domestic Science are egeeaa this year and hopes to make it 
interesting to the public and have it taken up by even the liter- 
ary Clubs as some of the South Carolina Clubs report great pro- 
gress on this line in the past year. — 


_ We also expect an enjoyable evening devoted to music and 
art. The heads of those departments are enthusiastic bright 


women and they with the local committee of Columbia, we think | 


will bring about good results. : 

The Columbia Club women have had two special meetings 
to form themselves into a temporary union to plan for the en- 
tertainment of the Convention but not much is yet decided upon 


except. that the time has been fixed for Tuesday, April 21st. 


The meetings with an opening reception will be held in the 
Senate Chamber of the State Capitol. 


The New Century Club has taken the initiative aid called 


the other together but they are all working agreeably. It was 
moved and carried by the Columbia Club women that all Club 
Presidents and officers should form a central committee for the 
local board and they will elect sub-committees to do the various 
kinds of work in entertaining the convention. This was the re- 
port, sent in to the State Board. 

Business being over a beautiful lunch was served by the 
President, Mrs. Patterson. She had invited all the Presidents 
of the Federated Greenville Clubs and the hostesses, who were 
entertaining the members of the State Board, numbering in all 
sixteen. All enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. Patterson’s home 
and it drew together in stronger ties the friendships formed 
through previous meetings and stimulated the interest for Club 
= by. interchange of ideas and renewed energy for future 
| B..L. C., One of the Board. 


LL clubs belonging to the S. OC. Federation of Women’s 

A Clubs are requested to send their annual dues to the 

Treasurer before April 20th so as to avoid confusion at 
Convention. | Mrs. R. D. Wriaut, Treasurer. 


| Fo “FINE TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, BAKING POWDER. 


FLAVORING BUTTER AND SUGAR, 
The Great -Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 


“Both “Phones,” 


The Board decided to in- 


Hoyt, G. F. C. Alumnz Association; correspondin 


CHARLESTON, S. Cc. 


HE Charleston City Federation of Womens’ Clubs, composed 
of the seven most prominent Clubs in the city interested in 
Literature, Philanthropy and Education, held its mid- 

winter meeting in the St. John’s Ball Room on Monday after- 
noon, February 9th. Miss Louisa Poppenheim, the President, 
presided, and was assisted in the social arrangements by the 
Officers of the City Federation and the Presidents of the federa- 
ted .Clubs. 

The lecturer of the evening, Mr. John Bennett, the author 

of ‘‘Master Syklark,” and “Barnaby Lee,” was received most en- 
thusiastically by a brilliant and fashionable audience. . Mr. 


Bennett presented a most original and comprehensive talk on 


the ‘‘Speritual Songs of the Old Plantation.” His illustrations 
on the guitar and the reeds, with vocal selections added a vivid-. 
ness to his discourse which was most effective. | ? | 

The evening closed with an informal reception and after- 
noon tea, during which time those present had an opportunity of 
examining specimens of hand loom weaving whch had been 
secured for this occasion. | 


N Februaary 12th the following clubs assembled in the audi- 
_torium of the Greenville Female College for the purpose of 
forming a City Union: Thursday Afternoon Club, Twen- 
tieth Century Club, Timrod Chautanqua Circle, Alumne Asso- 
ciation of the Greenville Female College, Thursday Club. 

Mrs. M. QO. Patterson stated the purposes of the proposed 
Union and suggested several lines of work after which it was de- 
cided to form the City Union of Women’s Clubs of Greenyille, 
S, C., and a constitution and by-laws-were adopted. These offi- 
cers were then elected to serve for one year: President, Mrs. M. 
P. Gridley, Thursday Club; pier cdg Mrs. M. F. Ansel, 
Thursday Afternoon Club; recording secretary, Miss Tucy R. 
secretary, 
Mrs. C. E. Graham, Timrod Circle; treasurer, Mrs. Blassingame, 
Twentieth Century Club. . 

This is the third City Federation for South Carolina. The 
Charleston City Federation was organized June 9, 1899, and 
the Rock Hill City Federation September 28, 1899. 


ee Woman’s Club, of Newberry, annually devotes one 
afternoon to the subject of domestic science. | 
At the meeting last Thursday at the home of Mrs. 


Walter H. Hunt Mrs. Robert D. Wright very charmingly 
told how to economize labor and physical strength in house- ° 


keeping, and Mrs. William H. Wallace, in a well-written 
= offered some timely suggestions on the servant prob- . 
em. 

While the chafing-dishes and materials were being made 
ready a “literary banquet” added a pleasing variety and fur- 
nished much amusement. Each member wus given a book- 
let, printed and tied with the club colors—two shades of 
violet—and containing questions to be answered with the 
names of well-known authors. 

Then came the practical demonstration of cooking, 
which was by no means the least interesting of the program. 
A delicious lunch was soon prepared and daintily served. 
The menu consisted of fried oysters, creamed potatoes, 
beaten biscuit, pickles, crackers, tea and coffee, marguerites — 
and orange chocolate with whipped cream and crystalized 
cherries. M.E. D. 


A Vassar Scholarship. 


HE South Eastern Branch of the Vassar Alumnez Association 
has a scholarship now available for Southern Girls. 
Any girl interested can obtain full particulars by applying | 
before March 15th to 
Miss B. PoppENnHEIM, Charleston, S. C. 
President South Carolina Inter-Collegiate Club. 
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__ Confederate Bazaar. 

AUGHTERS of the Confederacy all over the South are 
turning interested and sympathetic eyes toward Richmond 
where active minds and zealous hands are planning and 

pec a great Confederate Bazaar with a special place for 
each State provided. Many entertainments are now being given 
in Richmond to realize funds for the current expenses of the 
Bazaar, but the main dependence of each table of course must 
be the Sovereign State it represents. As ‘““The Keystone” rep- 
resents the women of North Carolina, South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi we naturally report the special arrangements for tho e 
States hoping that we may be the means of assisting in a work 
which represents nobility, courage and perseverance on the part 
of our women. 3 
It has been decided that no articles shall be raffled at the 


_ Bazaar and that nothing stronger than coffee, tea, chocolate or 


lemonade be sold there. 

Each table is choosing as a name the name of some book. 

The Louisiana table as has been reported chose ‘‘Old Creole 
Days” as their name name but owing to objections from New 
Orleans where Mr. Cable is not popular the Richmond ladies in 
a of the table have changed the name to ‘“‘Down on the 

ayou,” | 
It is interesting to learn that the Ohio and California 


Daughters wished to be recognized aud asked for a place in the 


Bazaar. Ohio has been given an annex to the Kentucky Table 
while the Southerners in California will be represented at the 


flower annex under the charge of the ‘“‘Solid South Booth. 


The Mississippi Table is in charge of Mrs. Earnest Small- 
man who was recently known as Miss Annie McIntosh, of 
Meridian, Miss., and she is ably assisted by Mrs. Charles Mose- 
ley and Mrs. Lodar, of Orystal Springs, Miss. 

The North Carolina Table is in charge of Miss Blanche 
Morgan and the Tab'e is named ‘‘My Lady Nicotine.” 

The South Carolina Table has been organized under the 
leadership of Mrs John L. Eubank (Miss Whitner, of Ander- 
son, S. C.) as the chairman, assisted by Mrs. Hugh Miller, (Miss 
Poppenheim, of Charleston, 8S. C.) : 

This Table is splendidly organized with the following ladies 
assisting Mrs. Eubank and Mrs. Miller: | 

Mrs. Charles E. Smith, (Miss Brawley, of S. C.,) Mrs. 
Janney; Mrs. Junius B. Mosby; Mrs. Walter ‘Christian; Mrs. 
Jackson Grey (Miss Evans) of Florence; Miss Logan; Mrs. and 


DeSaussure. | | 
Mrs. Charles Bosher who is kindly acting as Recording 


Secretary for the Commitee, Mra. Bernard Guest (Miss Chisolm 
of Charleston) who is looking after the duties of the ‘Treasurer 
and many other South Carolinians who are living in Richmond 
but whose hearts still turn lovingly back to the old Palmetto 
State, This Committee has been ably seconded in its work by 
many Richmond women and numbers in all about ninety active 
members. | 

Mrs. Hunter, one of the members of this Committee gave a 
Valentine Tea at her residence on the 14th of February for the 
benefit of the Table and realized a neat little sum for the 
Treasury. 

Each Table has chosen a souvenir to be sold for its benefit, 
South Carolina selecting a plate (breakfast size) with a blue 
border (color of State flag) and the State coat of-arms 
(3in. x 3in.) in the center of the plate. These plates will be 
sold at 50 cents each and all orders sent from South Carolina 
will be carefully filled if addressed to Mrs. John L. Eubank, 
Chairman South Carolina Table, 508 E. Grace St. Kichmond, Va. 

Pretty girls in Colonial costumes will serve Pinehurst (S. C.) 
tea. The name of this table is aptly put as ‘‘Over the 


Tea Cups” and the committee has chosen the yellow jessamine | 


as their symbolic flower. It is to be hoped that South Carolina 
women will rally to the support of their Richmond friends and 
will make the record of the South Carolina Table one of which 
our State and that Committee shall be prond. 


Ts NATIONAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will hold 


its annual meeting in New Orleans, March 19th-25th. 


Daughters of the Confederacy. 


HE Historical Committee of the South Carolina Division of 
the U. D. C. have sent out their annual circular letter to 

the Chapters outlining the historical work for the year and 
giving the plan for the literary session at the State Convention 
in Camden in the fall. All Chapter presidents have been sent 
copies. The chairman of the committee'will be glad to send 
the circular to any Daughter of the Confederacy applying for 
the same and will furnish any further information desired. Ad- 
dress Miss Mary B. Poppenheim, Chairman Historical Com- 
mittee 8. C. Division U. D. C., 31 Meeting street. Charleston, 


B®, 


The first order.this year for the Davis monument buttons 
comes from the Johnston Chapter, who has recently sent in a 
check to pay for thirty-seven buttons. This Chapter is busy 


in many directions and its broad sympathy in Confederate 


work makes interesting reading. These energetic Daughters 
interested themselves at Christmas in looking after the com- 
fort and happiness of a Confederate veteran in their county 
poor house, providing him with a bed completely fitted out 
with all necessary furnishings. The old man was also presented 
with a rolling chair, which enables him to get out in the sun- 
shine, a comfort he was debarred from before. The poor house 
inmates, white and blaek, were all remembered by this Chap- 
ter by being furnished with a real Christmas dinner. Never 
tiring in their zeal this Chapter had a suitable literary celebra- 
tion of Lee’s birthday, and have just recently (Februery 5th,) 
given “Ye Old Folks’ Concert,” at which entertainment they 
realized $36 for their general Chapter fund. 

The drama, “An Old Folks Concert,” will in a few weeks 
be printed in book form forsale. Therefore anyone wishing to 
give this entertainment can now place their order with Mrs. 
J. H. White. The cost will be within the reach of all. A more 
catchy entertainment cannot be seen anywhere. 

Mrs. White, who is well known to all South Carolina U. 
D. C.’s, is the author of this httle drama, and is the prime 
mover in all the work planned and accomplished by this ener- 
getic Chapter. 


The International Sunshine Society. 


RS. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, the president of 
M The International Sunshine Society, has requested ‘“‘The 
Keystone” toact asa Reciprocity Bureau for Sunshine in 
our vicinity. culumn is continued monthly. 
About 10,000 scholars attending the public schools of New 
York City hive\joined The International Sunshine Society. 
‘‘The Sunshine Bulletin” carries several good pages of fash- 


ion notes, with jhints to those who make their own gowns. 


A “rummage sale,” held by the Sunshiners in Louisiana, 
under the direction of the State president, Miss Helen Pitkin, 
realized $800 in a two days’ sale in Washington Artillery Hall. 
The fund goes towards the establishment of a ‘‘Sunshine Rest 
Home.” | 

In November, 1902, the International Society received 
$623.95 and distributed $704.51. Connecticut headed the list 
with $199.55; New York followed with $189.79. Among divis- 
ions not contributing during November we note Arazona, Alaska, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, and West Virginia. _ 

The annual meeting of the Society will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria May 21st. Special railroad rates will be available. 

The Sunshine scholarship in the Girls Industrial School of 
Asheville, N. C., was founded by Mrs. Chas. Miller, of New 
Hartford, N. Y: ‘The scholarship is now filled by a mountain 


girl. 


73 BOWEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Information on all Subjects for Papers, Essays, Etc., selected from th 
Chicago Libraries for a reasonable fee. 
Special Cift Book-GCEORCE ELIOT QUOTATIONS, 
Compuied by Mrs. Ella Adams Moore of the University of Chicago. On Dutch 
hand-made paper. Cover de-ign and Iilustrations by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
Sold only by Subscription—Price $1.25. | 


Address Miss C. GOULD, 73 Bowen Avenue, Chicago. 
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In the Kingdom of Tamerlane. 
[A Series of Letters by an American Girl. | 
LETTER IL. 
SAMARKAND, June 7th. 


EAR P—— | 

1) Our boat to Krasnovodsk was very decent though not 

quite up to the “Teheran” and took nearly 17 hours. 
The Captain was a Swede and there was a captain in the 
Russign army who spoke English and had been in America 
avear. He was going to Turkistan and was so kind in 
helping us, for we undertook the trip without a servant ora 
courier. On those long drives in Persia I had studied Rus- 
sian and I know about forty words now, [should think and 
can get along quite decently. But such surprises as we 
have had! ‘Here we expected hard traveling and instead we 
find a first class carriage and restaurant car going through 
every day, and I never tasted such good cooking on our own 
trains. Our chief trouble is that the menu is written so we 
can’t read it but we know the names of enough things for a 
meal. | 


Such joy as these people are to look at! On the boat it" 


was the greatest fun to watch the deck passengers at their 
meals, spread their rugs and say their prayers and finally 
tuck their shoes under their rolls of bedding and huddle 
down for the night. There were Persians and Mongol- 


-Tartars, Chinesy looking Tartars, Turkomans, Circassians, 


Russians and any number of other creatures whose nation- 
ality we knew nothing of. And their clothes resembled 
mostly cheap cotton print bed quilts of gay but all pretty 
dirty origin. 3 
One old woman was nicely dressed in grass-green silk 
and was actually looked after by her hubby! As usual the 
candles before the altar were lighted und the Moujiks said 
their prayers and sang and the eikon was in full view on 
the steamer everywhere. We left Krasnovodsk at 5 P. M. 
and went over the dreariest barren waste imaginable—noth- 
ing but barren soil and sage bush and all so flat that you 


could have seen a mouse.on the horizon. About once an 


hour we came to a station with sometimes as many as four 
houses and one tree and there we would sit for ten or fifteen 
minutes doing nothing while the third-class raced out to-get 
tea or fill their little kettles from the samovars that. sizzled 
away on small stands on the platform, each one guarded by 
a woman in a kerchief. Our door wouldn’t lock and in the 
middle of the night they tried to open it and we think put 
another woman in. It was very hot, °97 at 2 P.M.. and 
we didn’t want any one over us so we clung frantically to 
the door handle and screamed: ‘Niet, niet, occupé,” and 
after several attempts things quieteddown * * * * * 
We got to Geok Tepe about 9.80 and the flight from the 
train to the “Museum” was funny. Every one tore out and 
the museum, which consisted of two rooms was jammed in 
an instant. There was a large painting of the capture of 


- Geok Tepe, a modcl of a Russian and Turkoman soldier, 


ef{c., and then we raced to look inside a large place enclosed 
by mud walls about ten feet high which was “the town” 
which held out for two months against the Russians. It is 
a marvel, these Turkomans must be the fighters they look. 
* %* * Their houses are about the shape of large hay 
stacks made of straw and an awning and along the route we 


would see. them tending their goats, (what they fed onI. 


don’t know—their milk must have been sand) and their 
camels or riding in the boiling sun on their donkeys or 
horses. While we were at lunch we saw .a mirage; a large 
lake with an island and trees and amarshy border. I could 
have sworn it was real but I knew it was nothing but desert. 
It is wonderful how one can be fooled. At Askabad we had 


twenty minutes and we jumped out of the train to see the 


monument to Pushkin. *. * * This town is the capital 
of Trans-Caspia and simply swarms with Russian officers, 
but the big manly fierce Turkomans with their huge-astra- 
kan caps and their boots worn inside gum shoes are simply 
great. * * * The thermometer was °101 in theday. I 
think we drank about four quarts of liquid apiece that day 
and yet my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth as though 
it was coated with glue. Still we were very comfortable 
and the dining car even had electric bells at each table. 
How is that for wild Ceutral Asia? There were five tele- 
graph wires along and sometimes the same beautiful birds 
we saw in Persia, but we have not heard cookoos since we 
left Persia, but here in Samarkand I. have heard whippoor- 
wills. * * * We arrived at Bolfhara next day about 
noon to find a choice of hotels! but the best one had people 
sleeping on the billiard table so we went to the other for 
our rooms and ate at the Hotel de l’Europe where the meals 


were good and the proprietor was a German. He told us 


they averaged two to three tourists a week in Bokhara. 

Now I call that quite an unspoiled place. | ee 
The new town (Russian) is about seven miles from the 

old one and when you see the new one you are glad you 


stay in theynew one. The water is so bad that Baedeker 


recommends putting Chloride (?) of Mercury in the water 
before washing with it, so now we bathe in pink water. 
* * * Every house in Turkestan is only one story high 
but we had to call for sheets, towels, water, ete. I didn’t 
call for a pillow because I preferred myown. It wassimple 
with a vengeance and we had to talk entirely in Russian but 
we got all we wanted. D. and I had spring beds: but the 
springs were only covered by canvas and each one formed a 
hump at a level of its own choice and we had to fit in as 
best we could, * * * | 

Mr. K. had given us the name of a missionary who 
spoke English and he was kind enough to meet us at the 
Station and played guide for a day anda half. We first 
called on the Russian Political Agent who 1s the Great 
Mogul of the place in spite of its being an independent 
state with an Emir of its own and we found him out. When 
we returned his cards were nailed on the doors of our rooms! 
If yoa could only see these beauties, * * * ig big, 
self-respecting, handsome, dignified, intelligent looking men 


interested in foreigners but very polite in their observations. 


They never touched us as those Japs did. They wear beads 
and brilliant pointed skull caps bound round by huge white 
turbans, two coats cut much like a komono, the sleeves per- 
fect bags at the shoulders and narrowing down to tight at 
the wrists, and boots—sometimes all of patent leather—with | 
high two inch heels and sometimes rubbers extra. But the 


colors nothing you imagine equals the truth. At one time 


I saw on the platform one man in magenta silk, another in 
bright yellow, one in grass green with huge disks of royal 
purple, ete. * * * Even Burmah doesn’t come up to it. 
They salute each other in true Biblical fashion, falling’on 
each others necks and under the trees at the oases you see 
most perfect groups smoking hookahs, eating, sleeping and 
otherwise dawling away the day. It is the life Omar 
Khayyam wroteabout. * * * There is very little to see 
in Bokhara except life. The town is mud from the streets 
to the minaret tops—a fine background for all the color— 
and on the face of some mosques are patches of old tiles but 
the people are so fanatical there we didn’t sce the mosques. 


.* %* * The cabbies dash through the bazaar at such a 


breakneck pace that Pa held his breath for the safety of the 
crowd and the seat for his own. All the time the cabby 
screeched and bellowed, lashed the horses and made the 


* 
We went to lunch in a hotel in Old Bokhara; such a 
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place; it was two stories high, and we immediately mounted 
to the second. * * * Afterour return, the first evening 
we went to call on the President again to get a permit to see 
the palace. The Minister of Finance was very agreeable, 
spoke French and arranged everything for us, and the next 
morning at the hotel appeared a beautiful creature in red, 
yellow and white watery silk, a red belt with huge silver 
disks on it, large white turban and boots who dogged our 


steps and lent us importance, but spoke only Russian. It — 


was very nice of the agent to send him and we made him 
carry kodaks and enjoyed looking at him. We spent lots 
more time in the Bazaar; it takes so everlastingly long to 
buy anything in these countries, and tea, regular Jap green 
tea, without sugar, in a bowl always assisted the operation, 
but I couldn’t swallow any more when I found out the same 
bowl went the rounds of ourselves and the natives without a 
single dip into water between times. Well, the Emir’s pal- 
ace! It was enclosed in a mud wall with mud _ buttresses 
clinging to the wall for support, because their bases. are worn 
away. * * * Inside there were rooms, mostly bare of 
furniture, with frightfully gaudy walls painted or else pa- 
pered in fierce 15th century wall papers put on in patches 
anywhere and everywhere, just terrible to see. There were 
one or two very beautifully painted wooden ceilings, but al- 
most all of it was a horror. In the throne room were some 
ugly columns supporting a gallery; the throne a gilt and red 


velvet chair; some very decrepit furniture and some fine old 


Bokhara rugs. In the register was only one American— 
Fred. Sears, of Boston,—yet there were pages of names. D. 
thinks enough to cover two or three years. Almost all the 
tourists are Russian and German. * * * When we left 
the missionary sent us intoa harem, and lo and behold the 
two palace ¢hairs came flying after us and presently we were 
ushered into a tiny mud Court, courteously received by the 
women and several children, and immediately were ushered 
into a small room about six and a half feet high with a rug 


on the floor and the same chairs. * * * Wedrove back 
to Bokhara, passing quantities of these dear old things sit- 


ting on their donkeys two at a time having such a nice so- 
clable time, and finally reached the market place. 

_ Here we watched one man churn frozen custard and 
another sell a handful of shaved ice, trickled over with a 
brown sauce; got a glimpse into a Mosque Court and saw 
the fruit market. e didn’t have time for the fur bazaar, 


but saw the University and the mud tower from which 


offenders used to be thrown before the Russians came and 


stopped it. It really is fine and has lovely designs all the 
way up to the top. 


We lett the next morning and arrived here at 10 P, M. 
with the railroad station two and a half miles from the. 


town, * * * Samarkand, the district I mean, is fertile 
and seems to run between mountains, so that the growth 
everywhere is a perfect joy. I expect summer here is pretty 
hot, for officials are all clothed in lovely pongee, which I 
hear is to be cheaply bought here. The streets are beauti- 
ful but the scrubbiest lot of houses and most unpicturesque 
bazaar imaginable, but the Mosque and Tamerlane’s Tomb 
are really fine in spite of the dilapidated state of their tiles, 
which were very fine. They are on the order of the first 
Mogul buildings in Northern India. * * * Tamerlane 
lies beneath a black stone—no white—his “upper” tomb- 


_ stone is black and his “outside” tomb is going to pieces. It 


seems a pity they don’t preserve these monuments. Mud as 
they are they stand the test of centuries pretty well, and the 
tiles are quite different from Persia; they are only two shades 
of blue and occasionally yellow. We leave for a ten to four- 
tcen day tour in the Caucasus to-morrow, so good-night. 


Your loving, F, 


The Young Women’s Christian Association. 


ERHAPS few women in the State realized the work be- 
ing done throughout the country by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The American committee 
has organized about one hundred city associations and over 
four hundred college associations, with a total membership 
of fifty-three thousand. 


Ten of these college associations are in South Carolina 
and fifteen in North Carolina, with headquarters for both at 
Asheville. | 


The Y. W. C. A. is world-wide in its extent and em- 


braces the countries of Great Britain, Canada, Norway, 


Sweden, Germany, France, Italy and India, — 
The work of the Association is conducted on much the 


same lines as that of the Y.M. C. A. It is forthe spiritual, - 


social and mental help of all classes of women. It is not ex- 
clusively for working girls, although it includes them. “it 
isa society of young women, interested in other young 
women, and working for the development of all on Chris- 
tian principles.” 


An Association has active, associate, sustaining and life 


members. Rooms are provided where members can feel at 
home and are at liberty to bring their friends. Frequent 
social evenings with music and other entertainments are 
arranged. 


As the name indicates, the Y. W.C. A. stands essen- 
tially for Christian work among girls, hence particular at- 
tention is given to Bible study and various religious meet- 
ings. Classes may also be provide: for thestudy of stenogra- 


phy, bookkeeping, typewriting, languages, cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, drawing, wood carv- 


ing,ete. In many cities a well-equipped gymnasium, with a 
competent director, adds much to the physical well-being of 
the members. | | 


The principle of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- _ 


ciation is preventive, not rescuing, in its character. One of 
its features is the travellers’ aid. Young girls travelling 
alone are met at ther destination and given: information re- 
garding respectable lodgings. These are generally found at 
the Association, as the furnishing of a few rooms for a dor- 
mitory meets the needs of those whose means are limited. 
A café has been started with great success in many As- 
sociations, where one may get a lunch for five cents and up- 
wards. This is a greataccommodation to girls who are clerks 
in stores. Four large Y. W. C. A. Conferences are held 
every summer in the United States. The one at Asheville 
is for Southern women, and this year both the college and 


city work will be emphasized, 


There seems to be a growing need tor a Y. W. C. A. in 
Charleston. If we can only start an Association on a very 
small scale, let us at least make the attempt, and thus “keep 
in touch” with the many Associations throughout the United 
States and the world. 


As the work is undenominational it is hoped that men- | 


bers of every evangelical church will: be interested in the 
undertaking. 

After an Association is well started it should be almost 
if not entirely self-supporting. 

Further information may be secured by applying to 
Mrs. H. P. Anderson, chairman of the Carolina division, 
Asheville, N. C. ExizaBetu M. Tatyor. 


HE Nurses’ Settlement, of New York, reports the following 
+ numerical record for 1902, exclusive of social and educa- 
tional work: Number of patients, 4,472; number of visits 
made, 25,840; number of first aid treatment, 15,514.—Chariliese 
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resources, New England called t 


The Pivotal Question. 


AID Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question : 

‘'You’ve answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion : 


‘‘When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 

Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby ?”’ 


Said Sam, ‘‘I own you’ve made my case 
_ Appear a little breezy. 
Suppose you put this question by, 

And ask me something easy ! 


“But, since the matter seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 
Just get the one who rocked it when 


She went to pay her taxes! ”’ SELECTED. 


Colonial Customs in Virginia and New England. 
rIRGINIA was originally a tract of land granted by James I 
i toacolony of 100 settlerz, led by Sir Thos. Gates, in 1607, 
and extended from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi 


River, named in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. 


Virginia abounded in all that was necessary to make man happy 
—plenty, health and wealth. | 


For recreation the Virginians of the 18th Century hunted, 
fished and fuwled. ‘They had a diversion at night called 


‘‘vermine hunting,” when they hunted raccoons, opossums and 


foxes. They were very courteous to all travellers, who needed no 
other recommendation than being human creatures. Poor 


planters who have but one bed sit up all night to make room for 
the weary traveller. To show the open hospitality of Virginia 
Col. Bouldin gave a house warming and an advertisement was put 


on the road, “‘All are welcome who chose to come.” The Vir- 
_ ginians depended upon the liberality of nature without endeav- 


oring to improve its gifts by art of industry. While the New 
Englanders with frugality and mega made the best of spare 

e new country ‘“‘Home,” 
while Virginia called England ‘‘Home.” 

New England originally formed part of the territory called 
North Virginia, granted by James I to the Plymouth Company. 
in 1606, and in 1614 the name of New England was bestowed 
upon it by Capt. John Smith. | | 
- It was settled by English Puritans in 1620, a religious sect 
who came over here for freedom and worship and to escape the 
persecutions of theirhome. ‘There was a saying concerning the 
soil ‘‘that except a herring be put into a hole that you set corn 


or maise in it will not come up.” Fish was the chief product 


of that coomey: The extreme Puritanic theory of ecclesiastic 
polity to which each congregation was to be a little ~self-gov- 
erning republic had much to do with the way in which New 
England was colonized. The settlers came in congregations, 
led by their favorite ministers, naturally they would on arrival 
here select some convenient locality where they would build 
their houses near together and all attend the same church, thus 
forming the well-known townships which Thomas Jefferson 


- commended as being superior to that of the Virginia system. 


Virginia was peopled principally by the Cavaliers; they 
were the Royalists under Uharles I and Charles II of England, 


_ a8 opposed to the Crowned Heads and Puritans. 


The Puritans in their sternness of character had a con- 
tempt for luxury and were strong upholders of freedom of con- 
science and popular rights. They disliked vestments, pomp 
and ritualism, but advocated simplicity of worship. Scrupu- 
lously strict in religious principles they carried their views to 
such extreme measures that they cultivated a love of gloom even 
to sensuous pessimism and morbid asceticism. | 

But while the settlers of Virginia and New England were 
opposed to each other in politics and in general characteristics 
there was a personal element that was made up in each of the 
dame excellent quality. When men leavo their country for rea- 


sons connected with conscience and principle—men who con- 
secrate themselves to a cause, no matter what that may be—they 
are sicked men for ability and character. ! 

The first settlers in this country had their abode in the hol- 
lows of the syccamore trees or in caves dug out of a bank, the 
earth sides supported by timber. Then mud huts followed 
and wigwams were uscd. It was some time later that log huts 
were built, first without floors, then with puncheon floors, 7. e. 
made of logs roughly hewn on sides and laid side by side. These 
puncheon floors were afterwards mitigated by deer, bear and 


buffalo skins. The cracks of the log cabins were chinked with 


bits of wood and clay, though many were not. One man had 
his head bitten by a hungry wolf who thrust his mouth through 
a crack in his dwelling. Nails were scarce and were wrought 
by hand on the anvil of the colonial blacksmith. All men 
worked in common, President Smith among them. Some being 
unused to hard labor their hands became blistered from felling 
trees and about the third blow of the ax a loud oath would drown 
the echo. For remedy President Smith directed that every 
man’s oathes be numbered, and at night for every oath to have 
a can of water poured down his sleeve with which every offender 
was so washed (himself included) that a man should scarce hear | 


an oath in a week. ‘The first house had oiled paper for window 


glass. Later in the 17th century American houses were im- 
itated from the forms prevailing at the same period in England. 
The large room, called ‘‘the ‘hall,” was the most striking fea- 
ture of the Anglo Saxon dwelling. The spacious room on 
entering was in the middle of the house, two other rooms 
emanating from it. Some old Colonial homes exist to this 
day, among them Drayton Hall on the’ Ashley River 
in this State. It is built of brick and of the architecture 
used in English country houses of the same period. These 


‘were the abodes of the rich and built not: for domestic 


retirement, but festivity. They were -by hospitable 
planters whose delight was to be surrounded by friends and 
guests and to rival each other in the magnificence of their great 
assemblies. Most Virginia and Maryland houses faced the 
rivers to be easily reached by the shipping, each planter having 
his own: barge. Bricks were brought from England as ballast. 
The walls of the opulent were adorned with rich cloth or tapes- 
try representing stories from ancient classics and other subjects. 
Paintings which hung along side were of ancestors brought over 
from England or some later portraits made by a struggling pro- 
vincial “‘limner,” the genteel word. That which lent more 
character to the interior of these dwellings was the fireplace, 
wide enough to draw a cart and pair of horses between the 


jams. ‘The living room in the plainer houses served for both — 


kitchen and dining room, making in summer an insufferable 


heat and in winter a tremendous draft. 


Later on small chimneys were built within the large 
ones to make it draw better and because fuel became more | 
scarce. ‘I'he Colonial period was called ‘“‘the pewter age” and 
the maxim was that the ‘‘pewter bright” was the mark ofa 
good housewife. Wooden vessels were first in use, then pewter | 
and last porcelain was introduced about the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Inthe 17th century a scant supply of silver was 
the part of every well-to-do family to be brought out on State 
occasions. ‘The broiling of meats on live coals was due to the 
scarcity of cooking utencils. Potatoes, green corn and squashes 
were esteemed delicacies when roasted. | 

- It was in search for salads that somc of the soldiers of Ba- 
con’s rebellion discovered the poison of stramonium, suffering a 
delirium of several days after cating the leaves of what has since 
become the ‘‘Jamestown weed.” Alcoholic drinks were not held 
in as low repute as at the present day; they were not even con- 
sidered luxuries but necessities as provisions. . ee 

‘Tobacco being so extensively cultivated it was much used 
by the population. Women of fashion opened their snuff boxes 
at tea table and sometimes tendered a pinch to the church warden 


as he came around with the collection box. While Boston was 


the best market for snuff groups of New England ministers were 
wont to fill a room so full of smoke that it became stiffling. In 
the 17th century women of high social standing smoked, the 
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wide fireplace making it convenient for the outlet of the smoke. 
Dress was an affair of grave solemnity among our forefathers. 
Clothes were a badge of rank. To dress above one’s station was 
an affront to superiors, and disrespect to rank was a kind of blas- 
in the 17th century. 
art of New English sumptuary legislation had its origin 
in @ Puritanic aversion to display and extravagance, but in this 
act there was an evident desire to repress unbecoming self-asser- 
tion in. ae of lower orders. ‘Mr.” and ‘‘Mrs.” were titles 
given only to people of certain rank; a plain man was addressed 
‘Good man” so and sc; a woman “‘Good wife,” which was ab- 
breviated to ‘‘Goody.” Lads in college were arranged in cata- 


logue, not by scholarship or seniority, but by relative dignity of 


their family connections, and a boy at Harvard was required to 
give the baluster side of the stairs to his social superior. Oom- 
mittees in New England towns gave much time to arrange with 
nice distinction of social importance the seats in church. In 
Virginia the great social line between gentlemen and non gen- 
tlemen was marked by the wig. The Puritans fought against 
long hair on the head of man for St. Paul’s sake, but in the 
reiga of Charles II the peri-wig reappeared and they were unable 
to resist the dignity it afforded. Weutn' hair kept pace with 
the men’s. In 1771 a bright Boston girl wrote a description of 
her own head in one of these coiffures, composed of a roll of red 
cow’s tail mixed with horse hair and alittle human hair of a 
yellow color all twisted together and built up an inch longer 
than the face below it. One lady of this period was known to 
pay her hair-dresser $600 per annum. Women wore their dresses 
tmmodestly low in the time of the Stuarts until one minister in 
Boston denounced from the pulpit ‘“‘naked breasts” in a sermon 
on the 7th Commandment. 

The meeting house was universally used as a store-house for 
powder, etc. In Hanover the powder room was in the steeple. 
Grain and tobacco were.also stored fhere. These stores attracted 
squirrels to such an extent that it was sometimes difficult to 
conduct service, and they ate the Biblesand hymn books. (reat 
sounding boards were used above the pulpits. Puritans went 
armed to meeting for fear of Indians. The men always sat at 
the end of the pew in case of an attack to rush out first, and 
thus originated this custom. Colonists gathered together for 
worship at 9 A. M. Sunday by various signals—horns or conch 
shells—records show one man in East Hadley who was paid 
$3.00 annually to blow the conch shell on Sundays and to sweep 


out the church. The drum was used and was a favorite. In 


1638 a platform was built on top of the church for a tnan to 
walk on while he beat the drum. Sometimes three guns were 
fired. Congregations rose on entrance of the minister and again 
rose and stood while he and his wife passed out. Seats wére on 
hinges and could be shut up while praying or singing, and the 


- people could lean against the wall. 


Bad boys were made to sit upon the pulpit stairs and a man 
to look after them and ‘‘use such raps and blows as in his dis- 
cretion meet.” 

No fires were in church. Women carried foot stones to 
meeting, and some men brought dogs to keep them warm. 
There was violent opposition to stones, as the Puritans were 
dreadfully afraid of fire. | 

The tithing-man was equipped with a staff, and his duty 
was to keep every one awake. 
knob, with which he awoke the men and boys; the other had a 
fox tail with which he tickled the women and girls on their 
faces. He had also the power to arrest travellers on the Sabbath. 
Sermons were three hours long at atime. It is wondered if the 
hereditary curse of New England Consumption did not have its 
first germs enrolled through the Spartan custom of sitting 
pas long sermons in winter. | 

_ Women in New England wore linen underwear, scant french 
calico dresses, even in winter, sometimes made round low neck 


and elbow sleeves, sometimes looped petticoats and silk brocade 


sacques and cape or mantle for shoulders. Only head and hands 
seemed to be properly clothed for New England winters—finger- 
less wooled mits were ensconsed in bear skin muffs almost as 
large in reality as a flour barrel. Hoods of silk and wool— 


of a chaise top. 


One end of staff had a heavy 


pumpkin hoods were quilted with great rolls of woolen wadding 
and drawn tight with cords between the rolls. This was re- 
placed in summer by the green silk calash, the funniest and 
quaintest of all New England feminine head gear, a great sun- 
shade that could not be called a bonnet—made of bright green 
silk shirred on rattan or whale-bone, and extendible after fashion 
It could be drawn over the face by a little green 
ribbon and bridle, or it could be pushed into a close gathered 
mass at back of the head. These calashes were frequently one 
and a half feet in diameter. They also wore masks to protect 
face from the sun, with mouth pieces of silver to hold them in 
pang Washington ordered one for his bride, and also for little 
iss Curtis. 

Violoncellos were the first musical instruments allowed in 
New England churches, called the ‘‘ Lord’s Fiddlers.” 

Patient, frugal, God fearing, industrious, cruel and intoller- 
ent at times, but never cowards, were the New Englanders of 
the Colonial days. Nothing shows spirit of their lives as much 
as ther observance of the Sabbath. ae 

Dr. Blair, in spite of various obstacles and great opposition, © 
founded the second college in America named William and Mary 
College in honor of the King and Queen who proved to be 
een of that institution. The education of the Indians was 
attempted but little good effects could be observed. The Queen 
of Pamunkey sent her son, with a boy to wait upon him, and 
likewise two Chief’s sons, all handsomely clothed in Indian 
fashion, but nothing apparently was wrought in the barbaraian 
mind. 

Long before the 17th Century, Virginia and Maryland 
began to protest against the policy of sending criminals from 
England, and as negro slaves became more numerous, white 
service was greatly diminished. eee ae | 

The contrast between New England Colonies and the Old 
Dominion is undeniable and full of interest; it is based upon 
the fact that the former was settled by organized congregations 
analagous to that of ancient Greek city communities, that of the 
latter by migration of individuals and families. ‘The compact- 
ness of New England, favored by the agricultural system of 
small farms, owned by indepenednt yeomen, made it easy to 


-maintain efficient schools. 


In Virginia the agricultural conditions interposed grave 
obstacles to such a result. The vitality of William and Mary 
College often languished for lack of sustenance, and if was 1m- 
possible for it to exercise such a wide spread terminal influence 
as Yale and Harvard, sending their graduates into every town 
and village as profesional men. 

In the Colonies, scientific study and the practice of medicine 
had scarcely a beginning, it was the age of ‘‘kill or cure. 
Strong plasters, jalap and bleeding were the universal remedies. 
Of the many thousand victims of these heroic treatments, the 
most illustrious was Geo. Washington, who, but for medical 
treatment, might have lived a dozed or fifteen years longer. 
For a cold he was bled three times, in the last of which a quart 
of blood was taken, besides dosed with calomel, tartar emetic, 
and scarafied with blisters and poultices. The question 1s 
suggested, if Washington had lived a dozen or fifteen years 
longer, would there have been a second war with England ! 

| B. L. CHILDs, 
Columbia, S. C. 


HE dramatization of xipiaa® “The Light that Failed,” was 
A > produced at the Lyric Theatre, London, February 7th, and 
was a pronounced success. | 


We Qlde Golonial REntiques. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION of very Rare, Quaint and Odd Old Pieces of Eng 
lish and French Furniture, Brass Andirons ‘Fenders, Ye Olde Delft, Bric-a-Brac 
etc., formerly brought to this country by Ye Qlde Colonial Settlers, 


FOR SALE BY W. J. O’HAGAN, 


Collector for 24 years of Everything Pertaining to the Colonial Period, é 
No. 2 QUEEN STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. C, 
Next East of Old Huguenot Church. 
N. B.—Lovers of the Antique should embrace this Opportunity and Secure these 
Rare Old Bits, as Colonial Antiques are almost extinct. 
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MISSISSIPPI FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


This Department is official, and will be continued monthly. 
Conducted by Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, President of the Mississippi 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


List of Officers. 


President—Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, Okolona. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Julia Blair, Tupelo; Mrs. N. D. Dupree, Oxford ; 
Mrs. D. N. Hebron, Vicksburg; Mrs Hattie Sallis Clark, Durant; Mrs. Ed- 
win McMorries, Meridian; Mrs Rosa Q. Duncan, Natchez; Mrs. R. G- 
Harding, Jacksun, 
: Recording Secretary—Mrs. D. I. Sulton, Oxford. | 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Henry Broach, Meridian. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mignonne Russell Howell, Crystal Springs. 
Auditor—Mrs. W. C. White, West Point. . 


To the Clubs of Mississippi. 


tention of your Club just for a moment. oer e 
It is with reluctance I succeed Mrs. Anderson as State 


| My tent PRESIDENT—May I claim the sympathetic at- 


Chairman Travelling Library Committee, for by nature she is | 


always rosponsive to any labor of love and so eminently capa- 
ble for this benevolent work, and it is alsoa painful regret that 
circumstances have prevented me entering upon the duties of 
office at once. It was nota lack of interest, [ assure you, for 
I could not be a true Club-woman without being a library en- 


thusiast. The work of our Federation is twofold, humanity- 


lifting and self-improvement, and the second follows as the 
corollary of the first. 

The painful privation and fettered isolation of some of our 
rural communities where there is such a scarcity of books is 
none other but a mute appeal,—‘a Macedonian cry”—that 
comes tous. Such physical destitution would be -relieved at 
once by charitable organizations and in nearly every State, 
North and South, this mental starvation has been and is being 
relieved by Club-women. In this great work, which is so mis- 


sionary in spirit, our Federation is far behind; not because we 
' are unsympathetic or less humanitarian, for many of our no- 


blest institutions have been inspired by woman’s love and pa- 
triotism; but in our clubs we have spent our time and energy 
locally and ina large measure neglected this. However, “all 
things are now ready if our minds be so.” An earnest purpose 
finds time, makes time, and carves out the way. 

May I not appeal to you as a club devoted to “good 
works,” to collect at least one library and put it into circula- 
tion before our next Federation, when we hope to devise some 
plan for obtaining State recognition. I notice, in reading.the 
report of our last Convention, that only four of the Federated 
Clubs possess a circulating library. There can be no doubt 
that through this department our opportunity is greatest, for 
some one has said “that the travelling Library of to-day is the 
travelling university.” Think then of the great good we may 
do in thus educating so many poor boys and girls, and too, 
give their deserving parents a dream of life, a vision of “the 
outside.” We can do this. , 

Believing in you, and thanking you in advance for your 
co-operation, I am, witb greetings for your club, , 

LILLIAN ANTHONY Boyp, Charman. 
Address Mrs. GeorcE F. Boyp, Kosciusko, Miss. 


T was the idea of the Mississippi Federation that, in adopting 
| a ‘Club organ,” each club would give as well as receive, 
helpful suggestions for Club work. It seems that the Mis- 
sissippi Clubs are ‘‘receiving’” from other States, but not 
‘‘siving,” as much as they should inreturn. Ours isn’t a model 
Club and doesn’t assume that it is able to furnish ideas that are 
of special value to other Clubs, but one cherished idea recently 
materialized we believe will be worth passing on. ‘This is a 


‘‘Rest Room” for the convenience of women and children from — 


the country in town for a.day. It is very comfortably and 


tustily furnished with dressing table, wash-stand, a couch, easy. 


chair and other things necessary for their comfort during the 


day. It is embellished with draperies, pictures, a drugget, ctc. 


\ 


cerely yours, 


On the first of Febuary it was formally opened with a public re- 
_ ception, given by the Club. Quite a number of gent 


emen, as 
wellas ladies attended, and their hearty endorsement of the good 
work and their encouraging words were very gratifying. While 
the idea of the ‘‘Rest Room” originated with the Club, the 
heav est expenses connected with the enterprise were borne by 
the business men of the town. 

Plans for the coming Flower Show, in November, are being 


made, and already the prize list, with rules and regulations, is 


in the hands of the printer. This is done, at this time, in order 
that each person may know, before the work begins, what will 
be her reward for her Summer spent in flower culture. | 

Mrs. Lotta H. Situ, Kosciusko, Miss. 


Co.umBus, Miss., January 18, 1903. 


O THE STATE FEDERATION OF CLUBS— 

7 My heart prompts me to express to you my sincere ap- 

preciation of the aid you are giving me, but words of 
mine cannot do so. However, if you can understand what it 
is to help a girl to realize the dream. of her life then you well 
know what your aid means to me, and further words will not 
be necessary. Thanking you again, | am, sincerely yours, 

Epsie PATTERson. 


CotumBus, Miss., January 18, 1903. 


My Dear Miss Lotra— 

1 am in receipt of your letter of inquiry to which it gives 
me pleasure to reply. Lam 21 years old, and the second of 
seven sisters. My parents are very poor and consequently 
cannot furnish me the means to continue my studies here until 
I finish. My home is at Westville, in Simpson County. I have 
been teaching in the public schools of that county for five 
years. I was teaching near home when the scholarship was 
offered me. I haveapplied for a school for next summer. I 
desire to come here until I finish the literary course, then | 
shall return to Simpson County and teach in the public schools. 
I am, as you doubtless know, a member of the Sophomore Class. 
Perbaps you do not know that I am a full term behind my class, 
but I expect to make it up by the end of the session. I do not 
wish you to get the impression that I have failed in my work— 
I have not. I did not come until Christmas, I hopeto make 
creditable grades, for I do not want you noble women to fecl 
that you have helped an undeserving girl. 

With heartfelt thanks for your kind expressions of per- 
sonal interest, and especially your, “God, bless you,” I am, sin- 
PATTERSON. 


hibit of Chrysanthemums held during the month of 

November, from which the gross receipts amounted to 
$200.00, is pursuing the course of study selected by the Pro- 
gramme Committee. We have for the year English History and - 
Literature. 

Our Club which meets the first and third Mondays of each 
month is always well attended. Hach member looks forward to 
the meetings with great interest and comes prepared with what- 
ever part is assigned her. We have Parlimentary drills having 
adopted Mrs. Shattuck’s Parlimentary rules. | 

We are interested in the Chatauqua movement and own 
stock in the Hotel Chatanqua, of which our little town is justly . 
prond. 


La Crystal Springs Floral Club after a most successful ex- 


Eizapetu Peacock ANDRE, 2nd. Vice-President. 
Crystal Springs, Miss. | 


THE EVENING POST 


The only Afternoon Paper Published in Charleston. 


Associated Press Dispatches and modern equipments of Presses and Type 
Setting Machines, 

Appeals especiaily to women, publishing the social news of the city. 

Subscription $6.00 a year in advance, or 12 cents a week, 


THE EVENING POST, 111 MEETING STREET, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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NEVER do business with a woman that I don't think of a 
little incident which happened when If was first marricd to 
your Ma. We set up housekeeping in one of those cottages 

that you read about in the story books, but that you want to 
shy away from, when it is put up to you to live in one of them. 

It was just the place to go for a picnic, but it’s been my experi- 


ence that a fellow docs most of his picknicking before he’s 
married. 


Your Ma did the cooking, and I hustled for things to cook, 

though | would take a shy at it myself once in a while and 
~ get up my muscle tossing flapjacks. It was pretty rough sail- 
ing, you bet, but one way and another we managed to get a 
ood deal of satisfaction out of it, because we had made up our 
minds to take our fun as we went along. With most people 
happiness is something that is always just a day off. But I 
have made it a rule never to-put_off being happy till to- 
morrow. | | 

_ I was clerking in a general store at that time, but I had a 
- little weakness for livestock,-even then; and while I couldn’t 
afford to plunge in it exactly, I managed to buy a likely little 
shoat that I reckoned on carrying through the Summer on 
credit and saga ii. with a bill for board in the Fall. He 
was just a plain pig when he came to us, and we kept him in a 
little sty, but we weren’t long in finding out that he wasn’t 


any ordinary root-and-grunt pig. The first I knew your Ma 


was calling him Toby, and had turned him loose. Answered 
to his name like a dog. Never saw such a social pig. Wanted 
to sit on the porch with us. Tried to come into the house 
evenings. Used to run down the road squealing for joy when 
he saw me coming home fyom work. : : 
- . Well, it got on towards November, and Toby had been 
making the most of his opportunities. I never saw a pig that 
turned corn into fat so fast, and the stouter he got the b 
his disposition grew. I reckon I was attached to him myself, 
in a sort of a sneaking way, but 1 was mighty fond of hog 
- meat, too, and we needed Toby in the kitchen. So I sent 
around and had him butchered. 
When I got home to dinner next day, I noticed that your 
' Ma looked ey | solemn as she set the roast of pork down in 
front of me, but I strayed off, thinking of something else, as I 
carved, and my wits were off wool gathering sure cnough 
when I said: “Will you have a piece of Toby, my dear?” 


Well sir, she just looked at me for a moment, and then she 
burst out crying and ran away from the table. But when I 
went after her and asked her what was the matter, she stopped 
crying and was mad in a minuto all the way through. Called 
mea heartless, cruel cannibal. That seemed to relieve her so 


that she got over her mad and began to cry again. Begged. 


me to take Toby out of pickle and to bury him in the garden. 
1 reasoned with her, and in the end I made her sce that any 


obsequies for Toby, with pork. at eight cents a pound, would | 


be a pretty expensive funeral for us. But first and last she 

had managed to take my appetite away so that | didn’t want 

any roast pork for dinner or cold pork for supper. 

' Phat night I took what was left.of Toby to a storekeeper 
at the Crossing, who I knew would be able to gaze on his hams 

without bursting into tears, and gota pretty fair price for him. 


I simply mention Toby in passing, as an example of why — 


I believe women weren’t cut out for 
pork-packing business. 
them, first and last, and it’s becn my experience that when 


usiness—at least for the 


they’ve got a weak case they add their sex to it and win, and. 


that when. they’vo got a strong case they subtract their sex 
. from it:and deal with you harder than a man. They’re simply 


*. "bound to win either way, and I don’t like to play a game where 


I haven’t any show. When aclerk makes a fool break, I don’t 
want to beg bis pardon for calling his attention to it, and I 
don’t want him to blush and tremble and leak a little brine into 
fancy pocket handkerchief. | 

A little change is a mighty soothing thing, and I like a 
woman’s ways too much at home to care very much for them 
at the office. Instead of hiring women, I try to hire their 


etter 


l’ve had dealing with a good many of © 


husbands, and then I usually bave them both working for me. 
There’s nothing like a woman at home to spur on a man at 


_ the office.— 


From ‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” by George 
Horace Lorimer: By permission of Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
“Audrey” in Charleston. 


HE dramatisation of “Audrey,” Mary Johnson’s latest Co- 
lonial story, has been making a most successful tour in the 

| South. On February 3rd Licbler & Co., with Miss 
Kleanor Robson as Audrey, presented this beautiful, romantic 
drama at the Academy of Music, Charleston, S.C. The entire 
cast of the Liebler production is well balanced and satisfactory, 
but the keynote of the play was pre-eminently the exquisitely 
simple, pure and sympathetic interpretation of the character 
of Audrey by Miss Robson. Many novels lose force by dram- 
atisation, but in the case of Audrey, through the intelligent, 
harmonious understanding of the character, Miss Robson has 
opened up higher ideals of Miss Johnson's Virginia “Jdyl.”’ 
From the first moment that the mountain sprite, Audrey, ap- 
pears on tho stage until the closing act at Westover the atten- 
tion is held by the personality of the gentle and pure-hearted 
heroine. The scene in Bruton Church is a most successful one 
in stage setting and general composition; the color tones har- 
monizing with the psychic conditions prevailing in the play. 
‘““Hugon,” the Indian, and “Parson Darden” are artistically con- 


ceived personifications, The representative and discriminating © 


Charleston audience which greeted the Liebler production 
went away with nothing but praises fora graceful and high- 
toned presentation ofa play which not only pleases but will 
add a higher moral tone to the stage of to-day. 


Margaret Alice Richard. — 

'PHE subject of this sketch was born in Columbia, 8. C., on the 
20th of February, 1870. She was the fourth of eight chil- 
dren born to Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Richard, a family re- 

markable for quiet gentility and Christian refinement. 

child she was entered in the public schools of the city, but after 
only three and a half years of study failing health compelled her 
to leave, and from that time to the present—eighteen )ears—she 
has been a confirmed invalid. Her literary training, therefore, 
is self-acquired and despite almost continued suffering. While 
her aspiration to be an artist was prevented by the necessities of 
her condition she has yet found expression for her artistic soul in 
short stories and poems. Many of her stories have been accepted 
by leading journals, e. g. by ‘‘Ladies’ World,” of New York; by 


the ‘‘Editor,” of Franklin, Ohio; by the ‘‘Sunny South,” of At- - 


lanta, Ga.; by the ‘‘Boston Post,” and two are now accepted and 
to be published, with illustrations, in the ‘‘American Boy,” of 
Detroit, Michigan; and in ‘‘News of Tomorrow,” Albany, N. Y. 
Several of these stories have won prizes. 

Poetry is her life. The stories were stiggested to her as 
bread-winners. Many of her shorter poems have been published 
through eight or ten States in both secular and religious papers; 
and some of these, together with longer and more sustained 
works, have been collected and published in book form. The 
first of these, published when she was very young, is ‘‘Three 
Bells,” the second, ‘‘Gleanings from the Wayvside;” the third, 
‘‘Darkey Ways in Dixie.” | 

‘Throughout her poetry the thought is pure and lucid, the 
imagination chaste and modest, the spirit lovingly Christian. 

_ By her Pastor. W. C. Linpsay. 


a RINCETON INN” one of the picturesqe sides to college 


life in the New Jersey College is now off-set by the Vassar 

Inn. ‘Two former students of Vassar have launched it as 

a business enterprise and in this its fourth month it has already 
proven a success. It is used by the Faculty and Students alike 


_. and the Dickens and Chicago Club have already used it for their 


annual banquets. 7 | 
A contract for adding accommodations for 100 persons is now 


pending and the Inn bids fair to fill a long felt want in the en- 
larged life of Vassar College. 
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“NORTH CAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


This Department is Official, and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed here. 


List of Officers. 


President—Mrs, Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Goldsboro, 

Second Vice-President, Mrs T. M. Pittman, Henderson. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Mary Petty, Greensboro. 

C orresponding Secretary, Miss Claytor Candler, Winston-Salem. 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. Starbuck, Winston-Salem. | 


THe Rounp TaBte, of Greensboro; StuDENT’s CLUB, of Goldsboro ; 


Tags Woman’s Civs, o! Charlotte, have recently joined the North Carolina 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The Departmental Club. 


: [This article has been written in response to an earnest appeal from Missis- 
re for some information in regard to the workings of a Departmental 
Club, and coming from one of the largest and most active Departmental 


Clubs in the South, The Goldsboro, N. C., ‘‘Woman’s Club,” may be con- 


sidered of practical value ] 

Throughout the Country there are many organizations for woman’s 
work. These Clubs as a rule aim each at one line of work. Where a body 
of women are all co-workers for the same object, may they not become nar- 
row in their interests and forget that there are other objects as worthy of 
pursuit as their own? We wish unity, by all means; but is not diversity 
also of value? And where we have unity in diversity, is not the happiest 
condition of Club life fulfilled? In the Departmental Club this is the case. 
_ All the members of the departments fourm one organization with its 
executive officers and committees. All affairs of club import are discussed 
and transacted in general club meetings. In a large community—or even 
in a town of moderate size—there exists a variety of interests, tastes and 
talents. To some the study of literature or history brings a strong appeal, 
some feel the need of practical knowledge in domestic affairs, others wish 
some expression for their musical or artistic taste. Corresponding to these 
individual propensities there is a need on the part of the community in 
general. The individual talent and effurt must be directed towards satisfying 
this need. The question now arises: how shall we direct our energies to 
meet the need most efficiently and with the least waste of effort? We want 
to reach out broadly and work along all the lines where work is needed; but 
some of us are not qualified for certain work, and, mor2over, to enter into 
all kinds of useful activities is a physical imp ssibility to a woman of an 
ordinary twenty-four-hours-a-day world. There is then the twofold difficulty 
of a woman’s limited talent and her limited time to be solved. This can 
best be done, it seems to us, through departmental organization in club 
work, Hereby we obtain the good results of the system of division of labor 
and avoid its disadvantages. | 

The Club regulates the number of its departments by the lines of work 


_ for which it finds the community has need. Each Club member is at liberty 


to join any one or more of these departments. She will naturally direct her 
energies toward the work for which she feels the greatest interest, need, or 
talent. This obviates all excuse for the disinterested and inactive member— 
the Club sluggard becomes an anomally. Often in special clubs we find 
members who have joined because their friends are members, or for the sake 


_ of having ‘something to do,’’ without feeling any adaptability on her part 


for the Club work. In the Departmental Club each member does what she 
is best fitted to do, and so the greatest economy of energy and talent is 
effected. The member of a Department Club knows not only the doings of 
her own department, but at the general Club meetings hears the reports of 
the other departments, becomes acquainted with the work of the Club as a 
whole and the relation of her department work to it, and so sees the many 
sided work in its entirety. Thus the advantage is to the individual member 
as well as the community at large. ce 

In forming new Clubs it is of great value to start with a departmental 
organization. The Club is thus placed at once on a broad footing, and while 
the possibilities of all departments may not be immediately developed, the 
possibilities are at least recognized and give higher ideals to work for and 
greater inspiration to work by. In giving an established Club a depa--t 
mental organiZation it is well to add to the Club’s special work other depart- 
ments as the need is felt. If, for example, a library extension Club finds in 
the course of its work among the community, a need for domestic training, 
let it establish a department of domestic science fur the advancement of that 
work, There may be felt the need of civic improvement—then let those 
members interested along this line take up this work and fourm a third or 
civic improvement department. And so the work may be extended so as to 
include all departments of woman’s work. And as the work is pursued new 
avenues of interest open up, new possibilities present themselves for develop- 


ment, until at last the whole of activity is ours. This is to be attained 


only oy —— growth, but the progress that has been made in some depart- 
mental Clubs is encouraging, 

The study of the Chautaqua Literary Course by the Mental Culture 
Department of one Club—in the beginning the sole pursuit of the depart- 


ment—has been supplemented by library extension work. Now in addition 


to the study of English history or Russian literature, the department has _ 


“THE KEYSTONE:” 


placed thirteen travelling library cases throughout the rural districts of the 


_ country, distributes great quantities of magazine literature in the country 


where reading matter is scarce, and is actively and ves aga engaged in 
establishing and maintaining a free circulating library. The Domestic 
Science Department of the same Club has extended the original work of 
reading and discussing domestic science articles at department meetings b 


_ the giving of practical demonstrations and lectures, the editing of a coo 


book, and the establishment of a sewing school for the instruction of the 
poor children of bread-winning parents. The work of village improvement 
is almo-t unlimited in its possibilities. There is first the sanitary condition 
of the town that may be improved if the Club-women will insist ~ 
cleanliness of sidewalk and street afid the beauty of a town may be im- 
measurably increased through Club-women’s efforts in planting trees and 
shrubs, and in cultivating public squares and parks. Most effectual results 
in this department are procured thrgugh co-operation with the municipal 
authorities, and if the Club-women work in the right way they can prove 
themselves of value to these authoritiés instead of being called only meddle- 
some, as sometimes happens. On other special departments there is no need 
dwelling. Where the need of a musjc or art department is felt, such & 
department can be organized, and interesting and helpful courses of work 
will suggest themselves. Likewise with a department for child study or for 


physical culture. 


' The better organized and systemized a Departmental Club, the more 
clearly perfectly will its departments form a unified whole. While the work 
is divided so as to be more manageable and less unwieldly, each department 
will be an organic part of the whole, and will be so intimately and indis- 
pensably interrelated with all the others as best to advance the Club in 
accomplishing its great work of broadening, upbilding and uplifting. 

GERTRUDE WEIL, Goldsboro, N.C. 


I notice in the December number of “The Keystone” an 
item by Lula Ayre Vandiver on Musical Clubs for Women, 


_and asking sugg s‘ione on the work and scope of such a Club. 
Thinking that an outline of the history of our Euterpe Club, 


in Greensboro, and its work may be of inte ‘est, 1 send the fol- 


lowing : 


The Euterpe Club, of Greensboro, is probably the oldest 


Club fur women in our city, having been organized over fifteen: 


years ago, for the general purpose of increasing interest in, 


musical matters, and the special purpose of improving its mem- 


bers in our chosen art. 
The Club meets fortnightly from October until June. 
Various lines of work have been pursued in the different 


years, sometimes miscellaneous, though oftener a definite branch, 


For instance, one year we subscribed for and read at Club meet- 
ings an illustrated “Series of Great Composers,” giving as many 
characteristics or reprezentative compositions of the particular. 
composer under consideration as possible. ; 
When necessary the Club purchases from its treasury such. 
music as is required for this purpose. Another year oratorid 
and operatic music has been the subject for study, and overtures, 
so'os and even choruses when possible have been studied to 
illustrate the subjects under discussion, this discussion being led 
by one or two members previously appointed to prepare papers. 
‘his year we ara making a study of the symphonic form, and 
four-hand arrangéments of representative symphonies by Beetho- 
ven and Schubert; others are taken up, the themes studies and 
one or two movements played at a meeting, besides a short mis- 
cellaneous programme and chorus practice. When the stud 
has been completed, the symphony is played as a whole, whic 


tukes up the entire time allotted to the programme. 


During its existence, the Club has given a number of public 
entertainments, securing professional talent, usually a piano or 


violin virtuoso, or some trained singer. 


The Club gives a number of public recitals during the year, 
for which its members furnish the talent, and occasionally the 
assistance of gentlemen is invited, as when we produced Dudley 
Buck’s Easter Cantata, ‘‘ Christ the Victor.” 

Our Club has never exceeded twenty members, who are 
usually elected for their actual ability as musicians, either vocal 
or instrumental, and has had but little trouble in keeping up 
the interest. We have small annual dues and no gastronomic 
entertainments. | 

Hoping this may be of interest to many of your readers, as 
well as to Mrs. Vandiver, 

Mrs. CLARENCE R. Brown, Greensboro, N. O, 
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Book Reviews. 


“Raneere COURIER,’ a story of love and adventure in the Cavalry 

Campaigns, is the third in a series of stories based on incidents in the 
War between the States written by Bb, K. Benson. Mr. Benson was a mem- 
ber of a South Carolina regiment, and as such was part of the stirring 
times which he so graphically depicts. In this, his latest military novel, he 
deals with the problems which might arise from the strong family resem- 
blance so often noted between twins, and, as in his other novels on the war, 
he creates an atmosphere of reality which is most effective. Through the 
story there runs a slender thread of romance which is very delicately handled 
and which makes an attractive combination with the more brilliant setting 
of war and heroic achievement of men. Those interested in an impartial 
novel based on the historic campaigns in Loudon Valley should certainly 


read Mr. Benson’s ‘‘Bayard’s Couriet.’’ 


The binding is in perfect harmony with the theme of the novel, repre- 


senting on the cover two crossed muskets surmounted by two shields, one | 


bearing the Palmetto and the other the Pine Tree, while the martial red 
quite prepares one for the bugle calls within. (Cloth, $1.50.) The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


‘(4 SPECKLED BIKD,”’ by Augusta Evans Wilson, appears as a great 

surprise, for sixteen years have elapsed since the publication of her 
last work, ‘‘AT THE MERCY OF TIBERIUS,” and many of us had 
concluded that her retirement was final. In this new novel the author is in 
perfect touch with the present time, and her imagination is as vigouous as 
in ‘ST. ELMO,” published over thirty years ago. The scenes of ‘‘A 
SPECKLED BIRD” are laid mainly in the South, as are most of her 
previous novels. The story is full of conflicting emotions, strong passion, 
‘The plot is well planned, and the characters real 


individuals. Incidentally the conditions of the South, and the state of 


Southern feeling during Reconstruction days, are brought into effective play. _ 


The hatred of ‘* Eglah’s’’ father, the old Northern politician, by her grand- 
mother’s people, and their attitude towards the young girl, placing her in 
the light of the Scriptual Speckled Bird gives the name to the story. This 
new novel shows another proof of the remarkable talent of the popular 
veteran author. (Cloth, $150.) G@. W. Dillingham & Co., New York. 


HE late Frank Norris was looked upon as perhaps the most promising 
_young American novelist, and such literary critics as Henry M. Alden, 


Julian Ra ph. Mr. Howells and Owen Wister have recently confirmed this 
Opinion. | 


Hardwood Floors. 
POLISHES, Etc. | 


What to do with a floor is a difficult problem for 
Housekeepers. ‘To make a good floor, you must 
use the best materials. We not only sell Hard- 
wood Floors, of all designs, but have Polishes for 
same. Butcher’s Boston Polish and Reviver, 
Johnson’s Polishes, Waxene, Floor Oil, Polishing 


Brushes, etc. These are good for all floors. We 


shall be pleased to furnish any information on 


this subject. 
We also call attention to our brand of burning 
oil, the 
VESTA La. 
This is a copyrighted brand; quality is uniform, 
and always the best. It insures perfect safety and has 
not the disagreeable ordor that most oils have, 


WILLIAM BIRD CO., 


Paints, Oils, Etc., 
205 East Bay Street, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


hen Mr, Norris died, a few months ago, he had just finished 


proof reading the last pages of ‘‘THE PIT,” the story of an attempted 
corner in the world’s wheat supply, which has been running in the Saturday 
Evening Post and now appears in attractive book form trom the peared 
house of ‘‘Doubleday, Page & Co.’’ The author planned to tell in three 
novels the epic of the wheat from the Western ranches, (‘“* THE OCTO- 
PUS;’’) to the selling in the world’s market, (“THE PIT’’) and the final 
relief of a famine in an Old World community, (“THE WOLF.’’) It is 
deeply regretted by all that the untimely death of the brilliant and tallented 
young author occurred before he could carry out his idea. The theme of an. 
attempted corner in the wheat supply, with the love story that hinges on it, 
holds tremendous possibilities. The book is filled with the atmosphere of 
American life—the strong business man, absorbed in his speculations, the 
dillitanti artist, with finished manners and deep sympathy, the romantic 
undecided American girl—the every-day life of wealth in Chicago, In seven 
days the fourth edition was ready, and the publishers are now on the fifth 
edition of twenty thousand copies. (Cloth, $1.50.) Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York City. | 


‘“TIOOLS’ GOLD,’ a study of Values, by Annie Raymond Stillman, 

should be of great interest to all South Carolinians, as the gifted 
author is a Charleston woman. She made her name in the literary world 
with the publication of ‘HOW THEY KEPT THE FAITH,” and her 
admirers feel that this new vulume will add greater lustre to her fame. 
‘FOOLS’ GOLD” is decidedly a novel with a purpose. The title is drawn 
from an early incident in the book, where a mining interest attracts our 
attention, but throughout the story the value of Gold, whether applied to 
Character or to the metal, is contrasted with ‘Fools’ Gold,” the counterfiet 
of the real mineral or the hypocrite. The characters are well drawn, and 
the plot well conceived. The story is full of conflicts between duty and 
inclination, selfishness and self-control, but in every instance the higher 


character is trinmphant in the end. The devotion of ‘Una’ for her brother 


‘Philip’ is ideally portrayed. (Cloth, $1.50.) Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York City. . | 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot 


‘be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


-F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years and 


believe him perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able 
to carry out = obligations made by their firm. 
EST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Price 75c per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
Testimonials free. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
| 
DENTACURA 
7 we differs from the or- 
dinary Dentifrice in import- 
\\ ant particulars and embodies 
distinct advance in its field. 
i a It isa perfect cleansing agent, but 
oa. SS its usefulness is not wholly em- 
| braced in that fact. ‘Tooth decay 
VE caused by minute particles of 
. starchy or saccharine food (harm- 
less in themselves) but which in the pres- 
ence of moisture, warmth and _ bacteria 
rapidly produce acid. This acid unites 
with the lime salts of which the hard sub-. 
stance of the teeth is largely composed, and 
decay hascommenced. DENTACURA mini- 
mizes or wholly destroys the bacteria, thus protecting the teeth. 
It is deliciously flavored and is a delightful adjunct to the 
Dental Toilet. 
It is put up in collapsible tubes, convenient and economical. 
25 cts. Per Tube. 
For sale by all druggists, or sent direct from this office on 
receipt of the price. 3 
You should insist upon being served with DENTACURA. 


—MADE BY— 
The Dentacura Company, 
No. 7 Alling St, Newark, N. J. 
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TT Chautauqua Press has published a course of reading for Chatauqua 


Circles for the coming year, but so attractive is this course that it can 
be recommended to all Club-women, and to all lovers of literature. This 
course is to be studicd through the four very neatly bound books which will 
be valuable for literary use afterwards, and the ''Chautauquan,’’ their mag- 
zine, which gives practical suggestions in regard to regular study. These 
text books or reference books are ‘Literary Leaders of Modern England,”’’ 
“Ten Englishmen of the XIX Century,’ ‘“‘A Survey of Rrussian Liter- 
ature’’ and ‘‘The World’s Great Farm.’’ The subjects cover a broad field, 
yet each one is treated comprehensively, and in each volume we find 


questions made out to direct the study. This material is planned for a 


student who might want to take a special literary course, stand examinations 
and receive certificate for work accomplished from Chautauqua. Such 


_ systems are very helpful to those who have not had College opportunities 


and yet are anxious to develop themselves at home. Four volumes and 


Chautauqua $5 00. The Chautauqua Press. Springfield, Ohio, Chautauqua, 
New York and Chicago. 


“THE LORD'S BALTIMORE AND THE MARYLAND PALA- 

TINATE” is. collection of six lectures on Maryland Colonial 
history, delivered before the John’s Hopkins’ University, in 1902, bv Pro- 
fessor Clayton Colman Hall. It is illustrated with a portrait of Cecilius 
Calvert, second Baron of Baltimore, from an engraving by Blortelingh, and 
two maps showing a portion of a map of Virginia and Maryland, made by 
Augustin Herman in 1670, and a fac-similie of the maps referred to in the 


agreement between the Penn family and Lord Charles in relation to the 


boundary comunly called Mason and Dixon’s Line. In the preface Prof. 
Hall gives the references he used in writing these lectures, and it is interest- 
ing to note that he remarks that ‘“‘the distinguished historian, Fisk, in his 
‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,’ singularly enough fell into several errors 
as to matters of fact.’’ These lectures show great research, and yet they are 
popularly treated, and the one on ‘‘ Manners and Customs in Maryland 
during the Colonial Period,” is most delightful. This is indeed a valuable 
addition to Southern history, and will prove a most desirable reference book 
for students of this period. (Cloth, $1.25.) John Murphy & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
HE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, John Lane’s magazine of Arts 
and Crafts, has in preparation as a special Winter Number for the 
coming season a volume devoted to the consideration of the Art of the great 
French painters, Corot and Millet. The articles will be written respectively 
by the well known French writers, Gustave Geffroy and Arsene Alexandre, 


__ and the illustrations, which will comprise a variety of methods of r-produc- 


tion in half-tone, colour, mezotint, &c., will include several paintings and 
drawings and etchings by the above named masters which have never before 


been published. 


A® personal gossip about authors is always interesting, the bright article 
in the March ‘Pearson's,’ full of personal anecdotes of Booth Tar- 
kington, will attract many appreciative readers of his late stories, ‘THE 
TWO VANREVELS,” ‘‘MUNSIEUR BEAUCLAIRE” and “THE 
GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA.” ; 

Ida Husted Harper contributes a most interesting article on the home 
life of Susan B. Anthony. 

Four bright stories, two serials and eight clever articles on topics of live 
interest make up a number which holds the interest of the reader from front- 
ispiece to finis. 

HE remarkable suecess of George Horrace Lorimer’s ‘*‘LETTERS FROM 
A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON,” reaching 60,000 


copies within three moths of publication, is another proof of the wholesale 
demund for humor of the first class. Mere imitations of humor meet with 


little appreciation. Publishers have learned that a book by a genuine humor- 


ist always is sure of a heavy sale. 


E these days of Unions it may not be remarkable that seventy — 


lyric poets of Germany have combined and agreed not to ac- 
cept less than half a mark a line for their work. 


ADOPTED AT PUBLICATION BY 
THE G. F. W. C. AT LOS ANGELES. 


Parliamentary Usage 
| | 
Women’s Clubs 

ZS By EMMA A. Fox, 


Second Vice-President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The adopting of this book by the G. F. W. C. and 
many state organizations is the best commendation 
it could have. Mrs. Fox is an authority.. HER book 
is clear, concise and authoritative. 


Price 65 Cents, Postpaid; in Lots 
of Ten or over GO Cents. Address 


The Keystone, Charleston, S. C. 


HOTEL EMPIRE. 
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THE 
HOTEL EMPIRE 
Is a Modern Fire Proof Hotel 


of the Best Class. 
On crossing any of the ferries, take the 9th Ave. 


Elevated Railway to 59th Street, from which it is one 
minute’s walk to hotel. 


From Grand Central station take Tth- Ave. and 


Broadway cars, seven minutes to Empire. 


> 


+ 


hs From the Fall River boats take the 9th Ave. Ele- 
| | -yated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one minute’s 

| All street cars pass the Empire. 
— The Hotel Empire restaurant is noted for its excellent 
me ( cooking, efficient service and moderate prices. 


: Within ten minutes of all the Principal Theatres and 
Great Department Stores. 


Broadway and 68d St. New York City. 
Patronized by Travelers and Tourists of the best class 


Send for descriptive booklet. | eee 
W. JOHNSON. QUINN, Proprietor. 


RATES MODERATE. 
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| FOR AND 
EYE GLASSES SPECTACLES 


NEURAL 


is the SAFEST and QUICKEST cure 


CONSULT 


JAMES ALLAN & GO., 
285 King Street, “ Charleston, S. C. 


FOR 


NERVOUS AND SICK HEADACHES, 


It contains neither Chloral, Antipyrine, Morphine, nor 
other Narcotic, and can be used with perfect confidence. 


("EYES EXAMINED BY THE LATEST METHODS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
SEVENTH YEAR OPENS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1902. 


Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. Psy- 
chology and History of Education. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Lectures by Specialists in Pedagogy, Literature and Science © 


FOR SALE BY. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Or, mailed on receipt of price 


| 


throughout the course. 


For Board, and information concerning Loan and Free Scholarship, 


Miss EVELYN HOLMES, 
Director, Charleston, S. C. 


Address Miss SOPHIE G. ROSE, 
Cor. Sec’y, 141 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C. 


FANCY GROCERIES, 


D. W. OHLANDT & SONS, 


—DEALERS IN— 


42 MEETING STREET. 


| tilled whiskey —not a decotion of chemicals—but of course it’s new 


$1.10 PER 


We claim to be the Loneek: Priced Whiskey House. We!! 
really sell whiskey as low as $1.10 per gallon, and mind you, dis- 


and under proof. 

“Casper’s Standard” 10 Year old whiskey is a liquid joy! It 
is actually produced by honest Tar Heels in the Mountain Section of 
North Carolina by the old time process. Every drop is boiled over 
open furnace wood fires, in old style copper stills, in exactly the same 
way it was made by our grandfathers a century ago. First rate 
whiskey i is sold at $5 to $6 per gallon, but is not any better than 
“Casper’s Standard.” It is the best produced and must please 
every customer or we will buy it back with gold—we are incorpo- 
rated under the Laws of North Carolina, with an authorized capital 
of $100,000.00, and the Peoples National Bank and Piedmont Savings 
Bank of Winston-Salem, N. C., will tell you our guarantee is good. 
This old honest, mild and mellow whiskey is worth one dollar per 
quart, but to more fully introduce “Casper's Standard” we offer 
sample shipments of this brand at half price, (packed in plain sealed 
boxes), 5 quarts, $2.95, 10 quarts, $5.00. Express Prepaid 
Anywhere in U.S. All orders and remittances (in stamps, cash or 
by check, etc.,) as well as requests for confidential price list must be 
addressed as follows: 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., U.S. A. 


| Main Office and Warehouses: 
Nos. 1046-46 Liberty and 1, 3, 4 and 5 Maple Streets. 


? ‘ 


25 CTS. TRIAL BOTTLE. 
50 cTs. LARGE BOTTLE. 


THE NEURAL COMPANY, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
CHARLESTON, Ss. ©. 
LOCK BOX 690, K 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN, 
COLUMBIA, 8, C. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTUE. 
COMMERCIAL DEPRTMENT. 


In each Deprrtment care given each individual. 
addrefs 


For information 


EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK, President. 


A*SK YOUR DEALER FOR 


TIMROD SOAP 


Palmetto Soap Manufacturing Co. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


C. HICKEY, 
GILDER AND Glasses, Engravings, 
PICTURE FRAMER, 


Platinums and 
Photographs, 

SOS STREET. 
PORTRAITS AND® ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 


G. W. AIMAR & CO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
CHOICE DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS AND 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MANUPACTO OF AIMAR’S PREMIUM COLOGNE, 
THE LADIES’ CHOICE. 


Perfumeries and Toilet Articles. - Cor. King and Vanderhorst Sts. 
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I HIS is the season of the year to visit Florida—The Great West Coast--The Manatu 


Section—Fort Myers, (the home of the Tarpon), St. Petersburg, Tampa, and other 


points of interest in that beautiful and delightful Country--and then it is only 


FLORIDA A A Step Across the Gulf to Cuba 


on the comfortable P. & O. Steamships from Port Tampa. This trip can be com- 


- fortably and reasonably made via the 


Atlantic Coast Line. 


For Maps, Rates ind Schedules 


write | 
W. E. RENNEKER, C. A., _ W. J. CRAIG, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Charleston, : Wilmington, N. 
GEO. A. WAGENEE, President. } GEO. Y. COLEMAN, Vice-President. I. G. BALL, Sect’y & Treas, 


Coleman-Wagener Hardware 


_ Successor to C. P. POPPENHEIM. 


863 KING STREET, ‘CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Household Goods, Tinware, Wooden Buckets, 


Knives and Forks, Spoons, Chaffing Dishes, 


Oil Stoves, Ice-Cream Freezers, Garbage Cans, 


And everything needed in your House sm 


The finest kind of Brass-ware in the State. @ Kitchen Utensils of every kind. 


GIVE US A CALL. 


COLEMAN-WAGENER HARDWARE CO. 
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